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THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN ARTISTS' 
EXHIBITION. 







ORTRAITS are the chief 
feature in the pres- 
ent exhibition of 
the Society of 
American Artists. 
They do not wholly 
sustain the high 
standard set by the 
exhibition of last 
year ; but, then, 
two such portraits 
as Wyatt Eaton 
sent last year are 
not to be easily 
matched. His 

"Portrait of a Lady" is a more showy work 
than either of those, and it has unquestion- 
ably fine qualities, but the artist has shown 
far less taste in the treatment of his subject 
than he did last year. The abandon of the 
attitude here is carried too far, it becomes 
aggressive, and, what is worse, is ungraceful. 
The dress, besides, is far too important an ele- 
ment in the picture. It is not better painted 
than the face, but it is so painted as to rival 
the face in the spectator's attention, and this 
is a serious fault. Yet the artist has not been 
brave enough, while he was sinning to sin 
boldly, and he has left the lady's watch and 
chatelaine and belt-buckle so undefined that 
'tis hard to make them out. Holbein would 
have delighted in the opportunity to paint 
these objects, and he would have shown Mr. 
Eaton just where to stop. This year Mr. Eaton 
is pretentious, which he never was before, but 
it is not in his nature, and I shall hope that we 
may find him again in his own serene and 
restful mood. 

John W. Sargent holds his own more stead- 
ily, and as he has never yet sent hojne an in- 
ferior work, so this year he almost makes the 
exhibition by himself in his delightfully painted " Por- 
trait of a Lady," which, without suggesting disciple- 
ship, makes Watteau's 
name come spontaneously 

to the lips. I am not sure _ 

that this lady's grandchil- 
dren will not begin to 
weary a little of her atti- 
tude and action, as she 
stands straight up in her 
Watteau dress and holds 
out, sideways, a rose with- 
out a stem. But for a 
week or two we are all 
content to see her stand 
so ; her jaunty little head 
with its hair in "sweet 
disorder," and an old 
time mingling of freedom 
and refinement in her 
dress and manners. 

Mr. Thayer's "Portrait 
of a Lady," the third at- 
traction in the list of por- 
traits this year, is also 
, worthy of the artist, and 
! in many respects the best 
work we have seen from 
his hands. Mr. Thayer 
must be taken as he is, 
for himself. He does not 
suggest any master, nor 
does he seem altogether 
sure as yet of himself. 

But we may know that few men anywhere can be 
found whose work contains the possibilities that shine 



out of such a picture as this. We wish the lilies 
away, and though we do not quarrel with the eyes as 
some do, and it may be that a touch or two would 
^•ive them jus* the light that is missed in them, yet 
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DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS PAINTING IN THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN 
artists' EXHIBITION. 



these words said, who shall find any further fault with 
this most poetic treatment of a poetic subject ? With- 
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THE MINUTE MEN. 



BY E. H. BLASHFIELD. 



PRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS PAINTING IN THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN ARTISTS EXHIBITION. 

out a bit of archaism, or a suspicion of affectation, 
or a trace of reminiscence, I see in the portrait a 



picture that would seem perfectly at home in the 
Urfizii in the room with the early Florentines. There 
is an absolute sincerity in it ; a pure intellectuality 
expressed in beautiful workmanship ; and, as 1 think, 
what with some is reckoned a defect, the want 
of light in the eyes, is really a merit ; it is an 
artistic necessity ; had the eyes had more light 
and life the rest of the picture would have 
been thrown out of tone. It has its draw- 
backs and its incompleteness, but take it for 
all in all, the portrait is the chief work in the 
exhibition. 

Mr. Alden Weir's * Portrait of a Gentleman" 
is fine in parts and dignified as a whole, but 
it is tame, which is the Nemesis of dignity, 
and Mr. Weir is not associated in my mind 
with tameness. The expanse of cloth in these 
irreproachable garments becomes oppressive, 
and the hands, too, though there is good 
painting in them, look as if, like the clothes, 
they had just been bought. No man with so 
experienced a face as this could have such 
inexperienced hands. The best part of the' 
picture is the painting of the eyes, but the 
eyes kill the rest of the face. 

Other portraits here show various talent : 
George H. Maynard's serious and well-painted 
head of a gentleman reading ; Mr. Brancle- 
gee's "Portrait of a Lady" — good in expres- 
sion and with something more than a prom- 
ise of good painting; Mr. Eakins' "Writing p 
Master" — the expression, as always with this 
painter, well seized, but the picture mainly a 
pair of well-drawn and well -colored hands. 
In the small room is a vigorous " Head," a 
"study," in water-colors, by Wallace Saw- 
yer, and both Mr. Reinhart's "Two Women 
Playing Cards," and "Checkmate in Two 
Moves," by Benoni Irwin, are excellent genre 
pieces, telling and direct in treatment, and 
well painted ; they deserve a better place, 
but in truth the "hanging" this year is in- 
excusably bad. There is neither taste nor 
judgment nor justice in it. 
Miss Allegra EgglestOn is a serious painter, and 
with no little skill ; the action of the figure in her 
" Violin Player" is true, 
and the hands are care- 
fully studied, but unless 
such a subject can be 
made ideal, or at least ar- 
tistically interesting, there 
is no use in treating it. 
The model here is a prac- 
tical, sensible young wom- 
an, who would look much 
more like herself if she 
were churning, or doing 
some household work of 
"that kind — playing the vio- 
lin must be perfunctory 
work with her ; at all 
events, she does not look 
happy in it. The ladies 
are not in force this year. 
Miss Eggleston is the only 
one who has sent any- 
thing of importance. Miss 
Stone's " Roses" are dis- 
appointing ; they are ugly 
roses to begin with — roses 
that have missed their vo- 
cation — should have been 
potatoes — and the painting 
is coarse as the flowers. 
Miss Rosina Emmett's 
" Head " is provoking, as 
it shows, even if we did 
not know it, that the lady has painting in her; but 
we cannot say the same for her "Yellow Roses," 
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" Studio Interior," with its " tom-fool" of a woman, 
and its pictures, brass bowl, and bric-a-brac in gen- 
eral, all painted with the same clever, easy, accom- 



These are vapid and aimless. Miss Stone's " Roses" 

are much more like "painting." Miss Boott's "Roses" 

are artistically managed, and the picture as a whole 

is as decorative as such 

things should be. The 

flowers of Miss Stone 

and Miss Emmett are 

really only botanical 

studies. 

What, then, shall be 
said of Mr. De wing's 
" Prelude" ? For here 
the wall of roses is only 
a florist's show-piece, ar- 
tificial, monstrous, ugly, 
as if made for a New 
York funeral, ball, or 
wedding. A more un- 
ideal, unpoetic back- 
ground was never de- 
vised than this, and the 
most I can say for it is 
that it looks as if it had 
cost the artist a world of 
pains. How beautifully 
the Italian artists used 
to treat these decorative 
features ! They always 
made the roses growing 
in a hedge, or showing 
their lovely faces over a 
low wall, or held in 
wreaths by angels, but 
never made into a door- 
mat and hung up upon 
the wall, filling every 
square inch of the space. 
As for the two young 
women, such awkward 
damsels were never seen 
in fairy-land. .The left- 
hand one is impossible, 
and the right-hand one . 
knows better than to try 
to stand up. Mr. Dew- 
ing's work in this sort 
is out and out pure affec- 
tation ; "it is an empty 
and mere borrowed 
thing," a crude reflection 
from the Moores and 
Leightons and Cranes of 
England, where such 
"fads" are even now 
outgrown. The artist 
bhows some gleam of 
taste in the head of the 
right-hand harp-player — 
indeed, neither head is 
without merit, but the 
radical defect in the pro- 
portions of the figures is 
such as to make the pic- 
ture painful to look at 
long. 

Mr. T w achtmann 
shows best in his small 
landscape, " Winter ;" 
the others are uninterest- 
ing. In the "Winter" the 
artist has made much of 
little, though even here 
we doubt if his work will 
be so suggestive to lay- 
men as it will be to his 
brother artists. I look 
in every exhibition for 
Mr. Twachtmann's pic- 
tures, hoping to find him 
again either in the pic- 
turesque of home or in 
that of abroad ; he is 
really an artist not de- 
pendent on place, and 
when he is in the mood 

can make the shipping on our river front as picturesque plished hand, and Mr. Ulrich's "Carpenter," in 
in its own true way as Venice is in its way. But, then, whose shop there is not so much as a grain of dust ! 
as to-day, the mood does not always come to him. Yet we can delight in both pictures, though Mr. 

What a contrast between Mr. William M. Chase's Chase's is the truer to the actual facts of things, and 



Mr. Ulrich's is only prophecy of how carpenters' 
shops will look in the New Jerusalem. Mr. Ulrich's 
picture has air and naturalness of movement, and a 

photographic clearness ; 
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and in time it is plain 
the artist will learn how 
to dispense with this, 
that, and the other thing, 
that now hampers him, 
and will give us the sense 
of being and doing, 
which now we miss. 

Mr. Blashfield shows 
in every picture he paints 
how like the shirt of 
Nessus the vice of studio 
training and convention- 
al teaching will cling to 
a man, try honestly as he 
may to throw it off. He 
is as unreal and stagey, 
in spite of his best self, 
in these pseudo-Amer- 
ican scenes as in his re-, 
suscitations of the an- 
tique world. Not one 
of these people is home- 
made to begin with, and 
they are doing the very 
thing that the real " min- 
ute men," on that April 
day, would never have 
thought of doing — put- 
ting on big coachmen's 
coats of your true studio 
colors, to go out and 
fight the British. And 
the old woman is tum- 
bling into her plate, and 
the girl is posing with 
her old delft jug (No. 60, 
from the last sale at 
Leavitt's), and the two 
men are struggling awk- 
wardly with their coats ; 
and neither man is think- 
ing of the gun with which 
the other young woman 
is in difficulties among 
the chair ; and it is plain 
if things had really gone 
this way the embattled 
farmers would never have 
" fired the shot heard 
round the world." Mr. 
Blashfield is too ambi- 
tious ; he misses the 
point here as he did in 
his " Bunker Hill," 
where able-bodied young 
men were looking on at 
the fight from a com- 
fortable place on the 
house-top. 

There are power and 
good drawing in " The 
Revenge" of Mr. Brush, 
but the color is a night- 
mare. The " Indian 
Chief," No. 16, might 
have been painted by a 
clever Sioux. It stirs 
one's honest gall to look 
from this picture, hung 
on the line, to Mr. 
Bunce's " Venice," 

which is insulted by be- 
ing placed on the floor. 
The Society's motto is 
" Non Palma sine Pul- 
vere." Mr. Bunce is 
sure of his " dust," at 
any rate, whether he 
ever gets as good a place 
as Mr. Palmer or not. 
Mr. Bush Brown's " Cow" is a truthful study of that 
useful but detestable animal, and will look better 
when time has played some of his picturesque tricks 
with the now too mechanic bronze. Mr. Warner, 
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busied with his monumental works, has sent nothing- as artists, and the few Academicians who have always 

more important than his idyllic " Head of a Young been unaffected by the example of their associate^, 

Girl." Mr. MacMonnies does his best to make up the thing should be done. We are obliged, however, 

for Augustus St. Gaudens's absence by an amusing to warn our readers that it is impossible that it should 
travesty of that clever artist's peculiar tricks and man- 
ners, including even the puzzle alphabet, his pride and 



patent. Mr. Ryder's under-glaze landscapes are not 
without interest, but why, when he can paint beautiful 
things of his own, will he insist to try a match with the 
Dupre's and Monticellis ? In his " Lady in Black," of 
another exhibition, Kenyon Cox showed himself a 
born painter. His picture, here, has no promise of 
anything. George Fuller's iteration is getting to be 
damnable, and why does not Mr. Dannat write his 
name " Munkacsy," and be done with it? The 
imitation is too flagrant. Francis Lathrop sends a 
pretty souvenir of his much praised frieze, in the 
Bijou Theatre. Mr. Picknell's " Getting Under Way" 
is vigorous and fresh, and recalls the large feeling of 
his "Route to Concarneau." Finally, Kenneth R. 
Cranforcl in his "Scrub Pines," shows for the first 
time that he is under way as a painter. 

Clarence Cook. 
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be done thoroughly. There are some honest and 
meritorious works which must suffer from their evil 
surroundings, because it is not always easy to say 




"THE LETTER. BY GARI J. MELCHKRS. 

DRAWN BY THE ARTIST KROM HIS PAINTING IN THE NATIONAL 
ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 



whether certain faults are due to inexperience or to 
hopeless incompetency. 

Passing by Gabriel Max's bloodless prophetess 
and Antonia de Baunelos's full-length of a Spanish 
boy, neither of which is new or very interesting, there 
is little in the North Gallery in the way of figure paint- 
ing which attracts attention. Charles Ulrich's " Glass- 
blowers" is remarkable for its extremely careful 
work ; Benoni Irwin's " Stitch in Time," on account 



The fifty-eighth annual exhibition of our Academy 
of Design would be a very amusing affair if it were not 
quite so exasperating. The visitor, ignorant of what 
former Academy exhibitions have been, and knowing 
only that this institution is recognized by the State 
and to some extent by society as the embodiment of 
our knowledge and taste in art, is seized with a great 
surprise at the foot of the marble staircase which he 
does not recover from till he is out of the building. 
The hanging committee has put its worst piece of 
work to the front, hitting the unsuspecting public 
between the eyes the moment it crosses the threshold, 
with an immense picture of Alexander at Persepolis, 
which would hardly be admitted to an exhibition of 
the Mechanics' Institute, or to an agricultural fair. 
On leaving, after seeing all the other atrocities, many 
of them by members of the Academy, with which the 
walls are crowded, one is almost tempted to wish that 
somebody would play the part of Alexander here, and 
devote the building and its contents to destruction. 
I It is really about time that the Academicians woke 
up, or retired from public gaze forever. They have 
been fast asleep now for some years, while younger 
men have been 
wide awake, 

stealing many a 
march upon 
them. Here, at 
this moment, 
while they are 
filling half a doz- 
en rooms with 
trash that would 
disgrace a young 
ladies' seminary, 
their rivals of the 
American Ar- 
tists' Society are 
holding an exhi- 
bition about a 
stone's throw 
away, which puts 
theirs completely 
in the shade. In 
fact, if it were 
not for the over- 
flow from this 
other show, the 
Academy exhibi- 
tion would be 
almost beneath 
our notice. 

It were a tedi- 
ous as well as an 
unpleasant and unprofitable task to recatalogue all the of the vulgarity of the type chosen for representation- 
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DRAWN HY THE ARTIST FROM HIS IAINTING 
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bad work by old offenders, which is sheltered under the 
Academy ro'of. In the mass, it is positively offensive. 
It is none too agreeable a job to run through it and hast- 
ily denote the few classes of works which should not be 
included in the general condemnation that the affair 
is sure to meet with. Yet, for the sake of the students, 
the young men ambitious to gain a recognized position 



a vulgarity unredeemed by anything in the painter's 
style ; Gilbert Gaul's " Silenced," dead soldiers on a 
battle-field at night, as showing that even a young 
painter on joining the Academy becomes fossilized at 
once. A more meretricious piece of claptrap there is 
not in the show. 

Rosina Emmett's "Mexican Woman ;" "The Let- 



ter," a Normandy interior, with two peasant women, 
by G. J. Melchers ; " Beatrice," an idealized portrait, 
by Chas. S. Pearce, are on the whole good work. 
Reinhart's "In a Garden" is too much like a clever 
drawing on wood in a style that is now becoming 
obsolete. " The Potter," by Francis Miller, deserves 
a word or two of commendation for careful and con- 
scientious treatment of a rather unpicturesque subject. 
Henry Bacon's " Lover's Quarrel" — in which only 
one of the lovers is shown, the male party being 
represented by a letter thrown on the floor — is popular 
at least with lady visitors. The pose of the girl is 
pretty and natural, and one cannot withhold one's 
sympathy from her. Of this popular kind, the 
favorite picture in the exhibition is Charles D. 
Weldon's " Dreamland." It shows a sweet little girl 
asleep on a sofa, hugging her doll — which with its 
staring eyes is very wide awake — and a whole family 
of Japanese dolls have come to life and are walking in 
procession toward her. Frederick Dielman in his 
excellently drawn " Mora Players," seems to have 
borrowed for the nonce some of J. G. Brown's nice 
clean little street boys. Mr. Brown, in "An Old 
Shaver, " has taken a favorite subject of E. L. Henry's. 
Each shows an old fellow sitting before a small glass, 
with his face half lathered. Mr. Brown's model, now 
nicely shaved, reappears, in another canvas, as a vet- 
eran seaman, in "A Story of the Sea" by the same 
artist ; and, again, unshaven in C. Y. Turner's " Har- 
vest Dinner," which, by the way, is not at all up to 
his usual standard of excellence. The title, " Taming 
the Bird," given by Anna Lea Merritt to her portraits 
of two pretty children in fanciful attire, is an attempt to 
impart a pictorial value to a rather weak canvas which 
can hardly interest any one outside of the family. 

"Allegretto-Andante," by Edwin H. Blashfield, is 
part of a carefully studied processional frieze intended 
for a music-room. It shows fifteen men and women, 
classically draped, moving along the sea-shore to the 
sound of old Greek instruments. The varying move- 
ments expressed by the title are for the most part well 
carried out in the figures, some of which are walking 
and some are dancing. The clever grouping, good 
drawing and harmonious coloring of this composition 
would seem to indicate that in decorative painting 
Mr. Blashfield will take a high rank. 

Carl L. Brandt's " Portrait of a Lady" is a small 
painting by a skilful and conscientious artist of the 
modern German school, little known to the public, 
but still with numerous and appreciative " patrons." 

The picture, 

which forms the 
attractive frontis- 
piece of this num- 
ber, is an excel- 
lent example of 
his work, and al- 
though we have 
not seen it no- 
ticed by any of 
the critics of the 
daily press, it is 
worthy of careful 
examination. 
The only fault 
we find in the 
picture is that 
the accessories of 
drapery and fur- 
niture are given 
with too much 
regard to detail. 
But this is veni- 
al ; for the face 
of the lady is so 
beautiful that 
nothing else on 
the canvas can 
withdraw atten- 
tion from it. The 
modelling of the 
features is admirable. It is not too much to say that 
such breadth of handling on so small a surface is 
rarely seen outside the work of a Meissonier. 

One of the principal landscapes in the exhibition is 
Lockwood de Forrest's view of the " Hindu Kush 
Mountains." T. Addison Richards has an attractive 
scene on the Delaware River, looking up the stream 
from Dingman's Ferry, Pennsylvania, on a gray 



